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COBBETT’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. | 
SECOND EDITION. 
Just Pablished by T. Dolby, 34, Wardour 
Street, Soho, and to be had of all Book- 
sellers iu Town and Country. 


The First Edition of this Book, compre- 
hending Fire Thousand Copies, was disposed 
of ina fortnightafter its original publication, 
without having any distributed according 
to the usual practice of the Bookselling 
Trade, namely, “‘on sale or return”; but 
the whole heing actually sold and paid for. 
Such a sale is unprecedented in the annals 
of Bookselling, This Book, consisting of 
186 pages, closely printed, and containing 
more matter than is usually to be found ip 
a thick octavo volume, is sold at the cheap 
rate of two shillings and sixpence. 


The four first Numbers of the present 
volume ofthe Register have been re printed, 
and are now on sale at No. 34, Wardour 
Street. 


TO 
ENGLISH JURYMEN. 
On their Duties on Trials fer criminal 
Libel. 


North Hampstead, Long Island 
9th Nov. 1818. 


[ have long contemplated an Address 


— — 


to Jurymen, on the subject of their 
duties, especially on trials for criminal 
libel; and the present appears to me 
a proper occasion for putting my <e- 
sign intoexecution. The result of the 
'nal ef Miss Toker, at Bodmin, 
shows that Jurymen have, at last, 
opened their eyes, in that part.of the 
kingdom, at least. Not only was that 
verdict just; but, as I shall clearly 
show, was called for by the oaths of 
théjorors, who, had they given a con- 





trary verdict, would have been per- 


jured and would have rendered them- 
selves infamous. | 

The Trial by Jury is the wisest insti- 
tution that ever was thonght of by 
man. But, asevery one must perceive, 
its principal object was, and always 
must be, to protect the weak against 
the strong, and especially to stand 
between the innocent citizen and those 
who are armed with the powers of the 
state. 

The Trial by Jury makes part of 
the Common Law ; that is to say, of 
the unwritten law ; that is to say the 
immemorial usages of our ancestors ; 
and, for this reason, it is called the 
law of the land, According to this 
law, no man can suffer, in any degree, 
either in person or in property, until 
after a trial by a jury, and in conse- 
quence of a jury’s verdict. The peo- 
ple at Westminster, by what they call 
acts of parliament, have, in hundreds 
of cases, deprived us of the trial by 


jury, and have authorized the King’s 


(or, rather, the Boroughmongers’) Jus- 
tices of the Peace and Commissioners to 
put us in prison and seize our property, 
without anv trial at all; and, in Ire- 
land, they have authorized them to 
transport people without any trial by 


jury. 


They have, as yct, not done this 
with regard to cases of libel. They 
have, as to these cases, coniented 
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themecives with the relicks of the law 
of the Court of Star Chamber. But, 
with the aid of this, favoured by the 
ignorance of some jurymen, by the 
timidity of others, and by the baseness 
of a still preater number, they have 
made shift to harrass, ruin and kill a 
great many excellent men, within the 
last thirty years, The Boroughmon- 
gers fear nothing so much as the press. 
They are now about to make most 
desperate efforts against it ; and, there- 
fore, I seize this epportunity to offer 
my remarks on the duties of jurors on 
trials relating to what are called cri- 
minal lidels. 

In order to make myself clearly un- 
derstood, I shall suppose myself to be 
a Juryman sworn upon such a trial, 
and shail endeavour, step by step, to 
describe what my conduct would be. 


Bat, | must first observe, that the 
Common kaw, the law of our fore- 
fathers, the law of Englund, the law. 


of the land, knows of uo such thing as 
criminal libel. Ner, indeed, is there 
any act of parliament which sakes 
such a crime. No law-bovk contains 
any definition of it. It is a perfect 
non-descript. There is no rule to 
know it by; and no principles to 
decide upon relating to it. All that 
ean be said of it is, that it is chareed 
against inen in Indictwicnts and In- 
Jormalions ; aud that it is,’ in one or 
the otherof these forms very frequently 
brought before Juries. The Coiimon 
Law, following the course of reason 
and justice, allows apy man, be he 
who he may, to sne for damages any 
One who is guilty of lajuring his rejg- 








tation by speaking of writing fals. 
hoods agalust him. . This ts a wrens. 


clearly definable, as much as a trespass 


committed on a man’s lands, or in his 


house, is. And, indeed, the law cal!s 
itatrespass. But of criminal lijel, 
thatis to say, an offence egainst tic 
Iing’s peace, committed by the tongue, 
or the pen, the Common Law knows 
nothing, and it never has known an 
thing, 

However, some how. or other, ci- 
mina! libel has been hatched up; aud, 
therefore, we will take the mass of 
balderdash as it stands: and we wil 


suppose Sin SAMUSL SERPENT, au 


Attorney General, coming into court 
with his E-roficio Information agaist 
poor JouN Boxti. An Information 
is a paper, which is laid before the 
Court of King’s Bench, containing a 
complaint against (in this case) Jolin 
Bull, and a prayer, that the Court wil 
cause the said Bull to be brought to 
trial; and this paper sets forth wha! 
the said Bull has written or published. 
In. short, it is a Bill of Indictment, 
found without the aid of a Grand 
Jury!  * 

Well, then, here we are assembled. 
There sits my Lonp TyGER on the 
Bench, licking lis chops; there stands 
Serpent ready to make his charges 
poor Bull gets into some crowded 
corner; and, -here sit I in the bos, 
having just answered to my maine. i 
ain now sworn, and this is my 02! 
“You shall well and truly iry this 
‘* issue, joined between our Sovereig" 
“ Lord, the King, ad John Bull, aed 
“ w true verdict give, according to {he 
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FE which if I do not perform, 1 ama 
/a moment's happiness or peace. 


joined? What is it that J am to try? 


lear that again, if you please, for that 
isthe issue that Tam to try.. Oh, no!) 


‘friend! Pray let me hear it. 


| Iwill well and truly try. Oh! how wise 
' the law! How tender of men’s liberties: 


 atall tothe reading of the Jaformation,. 
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« vyidence, 30 help you God.” I kiss 
the book. And, in that act, I most 
solmnly pledge my soul, that Twill, 
decide according to the evidence, 


wretch that never ought again to enjoy | 
Now, then, what rssue is it that is 


Let me clearly understand this. ‘Hist! 
hist! There is a> man readiag, or, 
rather, gabbling, under the Judge. 


What is it he ts readiug over so fast 2| 
lt isthe Information. What is that? It 


is the charge egainst poor Bull. The 


deuce itis! Stop, my friend, let me 


Mr. Attorney General will tell you a 
long story abeutit presently. A long, 
pretty story; and this is only read for 
form’s sake. Form with a vengeance ! 
Why, my soulis pledged on that paper, 


ln shert, my very first duty, my boun- 
den duty, my swora duty, is to hear, 
see, consider, and clearly understand 
the whole of this paper; for bere is the 
charge; here is what | have sworn that 


aud lives! Aud how shamefully neg- 
lected in the fulfilment! If 1 suffer 
the trial 10 proceed an inch, till] 
clearly understand the nature of the 
charge, Jam already half perjured. 
Yet, how little attention is paid to'this 
matter! The Jary hardly ever listens, 


which is, indeed, such a large mass,of 
techuical phrases, that dhe point at’ 
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ties join, is wholly lost sight of. Every 
word in a man’s oath ‘is of importance 
to him. Therefore 1 owght to ktiow 
precisely what the word isswe means. 
[have sworn well anil truly to try 
an issue. What, then, is an issue, in 
the law-sense of the word? It is the 
point, or matter, on which a decision is 
to be made; the thing which has 
issued, orresulted, from the arguments 
in the dispute. And the parties are 
said to join at this point, and-each to 
rest upon the decision of it. Thus, 
then, | am sworn well and truly to try 
the issue joined betweer the king and 
my fellow subject, John Bull; and, if 
I neglect, at the out-set, to know, to 
obtain knowledge, perfect knowledge, 
as to what the issue is, I am lialf per- 
jured already; for I have not begun 
well and truly fo try. 

The gabbling clerk, therefore, who 
is making a sort of hum, instead of 
deliberately reading with loud voice 
and clear articulation, must stop; he 
must read in another manner; for, I 
will know what the issue is, before I 
begin to try it. 

Well, then, what does this long 
paper say against John Bull? It says, 
that he has published something; but, 
to publish is, in itself no crime. Aye; 
but, it says, that he has published a libel. 
Now, then, as this is the very point; 
as x. is the very thing ; as this is 
the matter for me to fry, let me under- 
stand what-a libel is. But, neither 
the law nor the judge will tell me what a 
libelis. What am I to do, then? Why, 
I must hear whether the luformation 





issue, the real gssug,on which the par- 


describes this thing cailed a libel. It, 
does, itcallsit scandalous and malitious, — 
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and assests it to, have been published 
with, an evil intention, Aye, aye! 
I have. now something to go upon. =| 

now, see the issue clearly enough. 
The nick-rame, the unmeaning appel- 

Jation of Libel, is now nothirg at all to, 
me.. it is asserted, that Jobn DBull’s 

publication is scandalous, malicious, 

and made 2ilh an evil design. 

Now, then, what says Jolin Bull in 
answer to this charge! Why,, he 
denies it. He denies the charge 
generally. He comes and pleads, 
‘ mot guilty.” And, 1am bound by 
my oath to try, by evidence, whether: 
he he guilty or not guilty; and fo give! 
atrue verdict according to that evi- 
dence, tis T and my brother Juryimen, 
My Lord 
Tyger is not totry it, He is todo 


who are to fry the issues 


nothing but regulate the proceedings ; 
to explain the law if necessary; but, 
we are to fry the, issue; and, if inj 


us 
tice be done, it is our fuyit, and we 
alone are to blame. 

Up rises SR SAMU:L SERPENT, 
ihe Attorney General; and begins, 
“ Gentlemen of the Jury.” Ile goes 
on, abusing John Bull; calliag him 
all sorts of names; tells us that, if we 
do not punish Bull, we shall all be 
tuned, for. that the goverument will 
be overthrow n, and that confusion, 
uproar, blood, fire and starvation wil] 
follow. But this man is bired t8 say 
all this, He is hired to pievail on m: 
to give a verdict against poor Bull, 1] 
must not mind the bewling and railing 
of this hired ‘man. Iam the owert 
judge ; and, on my soul will sest the 
sin, if I am, by this hired man, 


educed to inflict unjustly any pains 





or penalties npon Bull, who isa man, 
as well as myself, and my neighbour, 
towards whom [am bound to do gs | 
would he should do unto me, |, 
therefore, wholly disregard this bitte 
hireling’s speech, unless I hear jin it 
some argument illustrative of the issu 
that Tam sworn to try; and, ever 
such argument | listen. to with great 
caution; I am on my guard against 
sophistry and chicanery ;.I always te 
member, that it is evidence, and no! 
speech, that I am bound. by my oath 
to be guided by. 

SERPENT sits down, and some 
junior knave, in training, rises to call 
the evidence. Oh! The evidence! 
Now let me open my ears; for now | 
am -geing to hear that, according to 
which | have sworn. [ will give a true 
verdict. The Information ; that is to 
say, the paper containing the’ charge 
against BULL, has asserted, that bi 
publication is scandalous, mulicieus, 
and evil-designed. The publication 
is this: “ Lerd Castlereagh sold a set 
‘in the House of Commons to Quintin 
“ Dick.” The Attorney General hes 
told me, that this is very wicked ; that, 
it tends to deprive us all of safety, bs 
oversetting all government, !aw, order, 
property and religion, Bat, Leare 
very little for the talk of that hired 
It is the evidence that J am 
to attend to. It is thatpwhich mus, 
before [find Bull guilty, show ™*, 
andgshow me clearly too, that Bull's 
publication is scandalous, malicious, 
and of evil design ; for, if I find him 
guilty without proof of all this, I shall 
be a perjured villain, and shall, whet 
ever a day of justice comes, certainly 
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‘find Bull guilty. ’ 9 


be hanged ; or, at least, I shall know 
that I deserve hanging. | 
The first witness is Thémas Tough, 
he son of a bribed*voter at Honiton, 
e is aClerk in the Stamp Office. 


je produces-a copy Of Jotm» Bull's], 


Two-penny Trash, aud also produces 
oho’s owd affilavit, that he is -the 
proprietor, - OF publisher, ofo the said 
‘Trash. 

Very well, 






» DP now kgow, ‘then; that 


Johu has really published’ ‘the:othing 
called a scandalous]: malicious and’ 


evil designed libel. ‘(So far the charge 


is made good.” There now remains te]; ” 
‘published the’ paper, stated in’ the’ 
{nfdrmation ; but, I -had no seatice in” 


be proved tome’ by evidence, ac- 
cording to which I am sworn'to decide; | 
that the publieation’ is ‘sea@ndalous, 
malicious and evil-designed ; for, these 
wust all be proved,ot else Teanuet| 


Lorp TyGerRy ! 
more evidence, Mr.-Attorney ¢ 
Serpenr, ‘No, .myoLords ) We 
have proved the publication, and the’ 


Have © you" any’ 


scandalousness, malive and evil design 
ollow of course. 

If the defendant 
can say any thing in Ins defence, : the 


Lorp TYGER. 


Court is now ready to hear him. 

The Court! The Court, think I! 
Why, it is I and my eleven brother 
Jurymen, who are sitting here to try 
The Court, indeed, ready 
lohear! This is pretty impudence, 
What, then, we twelvé triers of the 
issue are to hear no more, [ suppase t 
We are a dozen logs of wood, put into 
this box for form's scke! But, stop ! 
Bull is going to speak. Hist! For 


the issue, 
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|< Joun Bont. May it please your 


Tygership :' Gentlemen of the’ Jurvy 
[tis very true, that I published’ the 
paper stated in the information ; 
best, 0 '4'2 ug ont 
CoBBeETT. Speak out, Mr. Bull. 
We ‘cannot hear* you; and; ‘Took 
towards us, if ‘you please ; for; it is 
we, who’ dre sworn to try the’ iiswe," 
joined between out Sovereign Lord’ the 
King and you, ° 
| Lorn Tycer. (gtuffly) Look to- 
wards the Gentlémen of the Jury, aiid 
BN out, man: r , 


JoHn BuL.- It is very trifle, that 


so ving ; the publication ig not sca 
datous, becau: e it is‘ true’; and 

 Lorp Trok a! The tiith esd ho- 
thing to’ do’ With" ‘the niatter. The 
Courl cannot suffer’ you ‘to speak of 


| the truth of your put divation as a a jus- 


tifi@ation of it. 


so? But, let us listéh } Let sae, 
whether Bull have any evidence td pro- 
duce to substantlate the ‘duth, of 
which he here talks: for, if tie can 
prove the truth of his publicatiéu, there 


presumed. 

Poor Bull, bothered at every 
turti, thinking of the ruin that stares 
him in the face; his heart full of his 
wife aid children; gets owas well as 
he can, and that is awk wardly ‘enough, 
while SERPENT bits sniggering, and 
while th apes, in Mare’s-tail wigs, who 





this is’ mainimafter for me. 





_ Cospetr. (aside) Ai! Say you” 


is no malice and no evil design to be 


sit behind him, are vying with each — 
poe which shall most promptly <av-~ 
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vey his approving smile to Tyger’s eye, 
every time the latter interrupts poor, 
devoted Bull. 


; 
To be sure, Bull says very little to, 


the purpose; but, in conclusion, he 
talke of some evidence, which he wishes 


to bring; and, then, my ears are as}. 


eagerly expanded as the grasp of aBo- 
rough-voter, when the bribe-master 
arrives in town. Evidence! 1 am, 


Joun Buti. The Parliament has 
been petitioned a thousand times oy 
the subject, my Lords and they have 
voted, that it was. no) harm to sell seats, 
because ‘‘ the practice was as notorious 
“as the Snn’ at noon-day.”’ 

Lonp TYGER. Goon your own 
way. Iclearly see, that you are ; 
tool in the hands. of others. But, | 
again remind you, that you will only 


sworn to decide according to that, and,/ aggravate your punishment. If you 


ifI do not, I am a perjured villain. 


JouN Butu, Ihave, Gentlemen,) 


of the Jury, published nothing, of. 
which I am not ready to prove the 


truth. I have summoned Mr. Map-; 


mocks and Mr, Quintin Dick; 
and, I will now call them to prove, 
that Lord Castlereagh, with the con- 
nivmee of Perceval, both Members of 
Parliament and sworn Privy Council- 
Jors, did sell..... to , 
Lory TyGEer. The Court cannot 
hear any such evidence. You will 
only aggravate your punishment, man, 
by this mode of proceeding. 1 can- 
not suffer you to insult the law in this 
way. You ought to have availed your- 
self of the advice of some gentleman at 
the Bar, who would have recommended 
you to ayoid sucly conduct as this. 
Joun Butt. My Lord; all that J 
have published is strictly true. I 
thought it my duty to state the farts 
that «the public might know them, 
and that they might estimate the cha- 
racter of a public servant accordingly. 
Lord TYGER. ~ You will only ag. 
gravate your punishment by your teme- 
sity, What had, you to do with seat- 
selling? You might have complained 
to Parliament by Petition, : 


have any thing to alledge about the 
truth of your publication, you may 
state itin your affidavit, which will be 
laid before the Court, when you are 
brought up for judgment; and, such 
statement will, of course, have its due 
weight with the Court. 

Consett. (aside) {Indeed! Bu, 
the issue is not yet tried, Tyger, 
forgets, surely, that re are sitting here. 
He forgets all about us. Oh! no. He 
is looking this way. Hist! Hist! 

Lorp Tycer. (Jn ao very soft 
silky tonc) Gentlemen of the Jury. 
(bows). This is an Information against 
the defendant, John Bull, for a very 
gross and scandalous libel on Lord 
Viscount Castlereagh, one of His Ma- 
jesty’s Principal Secretaries of State, 
from whose great talents of all sorts, 
and from whose singular moderation, 
purity and humanity, this country bas 
derived such numerous and greet 
advantages, His Majesty's Alterucy 
General, in the discharge of luis 
bounden duty te the public, has, with 


that paiv, whieh is, im such cass, 
natural to bosoms full of the milk of © 


human. kindness, brought this com 
plaint before us ; and, certainly, if be 
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Pearthly calamities. Gentlemen of the 


‘humanity. ‘Fhe hbeller, Gentlemes, 


Fvernmeat. Al law, order, and pro- 


Pscuilar to. those, which not long since, 


} aad rape would range throughout the 
Plad. Aye, rape, Gentlemem of the 


; frentlemen of the Jury, exposed to the 


eR es 
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eited his elaim to public confidence ; 
for, Gentlemen of the Jury, this is, as 
you will clearly perceive, a most scan- 
La stows; malicious, and atrocious libel ; 
evidently calculated and intended to 


produce the most shocking of all 


Jury, these prosecutions are not brovglit 
farwerd from vindictive motives (God 
forbid !); but from motives: of real 
humanity, well-reguiated) and) sound 
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Atheism would stalk abroad; the 
churches, the holy altars of our reli- 
gion, wou'd be turned to the vilest 
uses. Neither God nor Devil would 
beacknowledged. ‘ The blessed com- 
“forts of religion”, to adopt the sub- 
lime words of the departed Mr. Rose, 
would be wholly taken from us; and, 
though last, not least, there would be 
no more dividends paid at the Bank. 
Against all these calamities you are, 
Genilemen of the Jury, this day called 


in striking, with his poisoned wea-Jupon to protect your country. That 


pon, at the Noble Viscount, strikes at 
usall; he ‘strikes at the peace and 
hanpiness of your fire-sides, Gentle- 
nea of thejury. For, Gentlemen, if 
vou were to sanction, by your verdict of 
hisday, this attack on a distinguished 
public servant, what would you do ? 
You would be tastrumental in bringing 
the government of the country ‘into 


contempt and hatred. Hence would} 


iievitably follow the fall of that go- 
verty would be destroyed. -Seehes 


jisgrated a neighbouring nation, would 
ve Witnessed in this now happy coun- 


, 


tiv. Rebbery, plunder, fire, murder 


uy. Our wives and dangiters, 


brutal lust ofan infuriated and drunk- 
tn rabble, wotld, ia tle moments of 
tieir dishonour, lift up their piteons 
‘yes to usin vain. Nor, would ai! 
this make more than a part of the 
evils which must flow from such a 


verdict. Our teligion, Gentlemen of 


country, your wives, children, and 
aged parents, expect such protection 
from your hands.—Gentlemen, the 
Defendant, ill-advised and.a tool in 
the hands of more crafty men, has ten- 
dered evidence of the truth of his libel, 
The law, Gentlemen, does not permit 
the truth to be given in justification 
of libels of this sort. 

CoppetrrT. What law, my Lord 2? 

Lorp TyGer. It is for the Court 
lo say what is, and what is not, law. 
The law, Gentlemen, does not permit 
the truth of such publications to be 
given in evidence. It holds, that libels 
tend to a breach of the peac?, and that, 
therefore, they are criminal whether 
true or false. —As the law formerly 
stood, it rested with the Court solely 
to decide, whether the matter charged 
was, or was not, eriminal, and allotted 
to the Jury, the task of deciding solely 
6n the fact of publication; but, ac . ord- 
ing to an act, pasted’ during His 
Majesty's reign, the Jury are to decide 
pon the whole matter at issie. ‘The 
same act does, however, require of ne 


to ‘state to you my epinion as to the 
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the publication, and this I do, in the 
present case, by declaring the publi- 
cation, of which the defendant stands 
charged, to be a most scandalous, 
malicious, atrocious libel, uttered with 
the most diabolical intention, and 
directly and inevitably tending to 
produce universal ruin, massacre, rape, 
and atheism, and non-payment of 
dividends at the Bank. Sincerely and 
upon my conscience (putting his hand 
Yo his heart) viewing the libel in 
this light myself, I cannot believe that 
any man, who has a due regard for 
the safety of his own svul and for that 
ef the funds, can view i! in any other 
jight; and, therefore, Gentlemen, I, 
in full confidence of your exercising 
that cool and impartial _<— of 
which I myself have humbly but con- 
scientiously eudeavoured to give you 
a specimen, leave the decision of the 
case wholly to you. 

We, of the Jury, should then turn 
about and begin to gather upinions. 
We de not agree. We wish to retire. 
SERPENT and Lorp TyGer look 
angry. The base crew of Barristers 
vie with each other to catch Lord 
Tyger’s eye, that he may see that they 
look angry with the Jury too. Ser- 
PENT whispers VIPER, the Solicitor: 
“What! Is there a Jacobin amongst 
“them ?” Viper answers: “‘ We took 
“* great paius i selecting them”. 

We are now got into our room, 
safely locked up, aod I find we are as 
follows : Two Fundholders, two stock- 
brokers, and eight tradesmen andothers, 
of which ] am one, The four former are 
for guilty, atonce. Four of the latter 


for not guilty; three are wavering ; 


and Iam for noé guilty. Our for 
man, who is a Fundholder, is also 
considerable spokesman; and he speaks 
thus : 

FUNDHOLDER. I am for guilty, 
for, as my Lord said, if these here 
scribbling fellows be net put down, 
we shall all be ruined. What was 
Lord Castlereagh’s seat selling to 
Bull? What business had he with it? 
What lad he to do with-bribery and 
éorruption ? This I know, that bribery 
and corruption have been going on 
ever since I was an apprentice at 


that I have got a coach and pair. So 
that I do’nt think, that bribery and 
corruption do us any harm. What say 
you, Mr. OMNIUM? 

Omnium. I thinks as you thinks, 
Mr. DiviDgENnpD, aud I have just been 
saying so to Mr. SCRIP. For, as one 
may say, all must be at sixes and 
sevens if these here writer fellers goes 
on at this rate turnen the brains of the 
lower orders, who, as my wile says, 
will murder us ail in our beds if they 
ant put down: and, so says she to me, 
this mawning, as she was tying on my 
cravat, ‘be sure you find that there 
“ feller guilty, or never look me in 
“ the face agen ; for, them there lower 
“ orders will come and take all we have, 
“and murder us and ravish us”. And 
so my Lord said; didn’t he? My wile 
would make a very good judge herself. 
Coxzpetr. But, gentlemen, we af 
on our vaths.. We have sworn, that 
we will decide according to the ¢v- 
dence. What Have we fo do with avy 
thing but our oaths and the evidence ! 





Divipenp. Aye, aye! That ': 
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very preity talk. We know that we 
are sworn as matter of form. But, 
my Lord told us what the thing was, 
Be it is our duty as good subjects, 
as loyal men, and good fathers and 
husbands, to find guilty. 

CoBBETT. But, consider, Mr. 
DivipEND. There is a very heavy 
punishment to follow our verdict. 
Pull has his family and feelings as 
well as we; and, let it be borne in 


mind, that, though it is not our office 


to pass sentence upon him, we shall, 


fin fact, if we find him guilty, be his 


real punishers. 

DivIDEND. Punish! Aye, aud 
he ought to be punished. What 
would become of the nation if the 


funds were to be blown up by these 


f-liows. D— me, I would imprison 
and even bang all the writers in the 


|world rather than endanger the funds. 


No, no! We must support govern- 


ment, or governmeut caanot support us. 


Copbstr. Well, Sir, before we 
come to a decision, let us examine the 
case ; and let us examine, too, our own 
consciences. The Judge, indeed, de- 
clared upon Ais conscience, he thought 
Mr. Bull guilty, Bat, the Judge is 
not to answer for us, either in this 
world, or in the world to come. Let 
us, therefore, examine for ourselves. 
itis not a question about the funds, 
or about support of government, that 
we have to decide. We have taken 
an oath; and, for my part, I. am fe- 
solved to act according to that oath. 
Weare sworn well and truly to try 
the issue, joincd between the King 
aad Joho Bull, and to give a true 
verdict, according to the evidence. 1 
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ido not do this, I am an infamous 
villain; and an infamous villain I am 
resolved not to be. | 

The former part of my oath | have 
fulfilled, I have tried, well and truly, 
as far as the Judge would suffer me; 
and I have now to give a true verdict, 
according to the evidence. 

The publication of Mr. Bull was 
this: “ Lord Castlereagh sold a seat, 
‘“‘ inthe House of Commons, to Quintin 
Dick.” This is alledged to bea 
scandalous and maticious and evil- 
designed publication; and, if we find 
it proved to be such, we must, with 
whatever consequences attending our 
verdict, fod Mr. Bull guilty. But, if 
all this be not proved to us, and espe- 
cially if no part of it be proved to us, 
we cannot, without iafamy on our- 
selves, find the defendant guilty. 

New, whiat evidence have we had ? 
Only that Bull published the- article. 
Not a word to show that it is a scandal 
on Casilereagh; nota word to show 
that it proceeded from malice; not a 
word to show that it was published 
with an evil-design. ijl these, the 
Attorney General told us, we were to 
gather from the thing itself. We were 
to resort to internal evidence. Let us, 
then, see how the matter stands. 

First, as to the publication being 
scandalous. What does this word 
mean here? Scandalous, used in the 
active sense; that is to say, when we 
are speaking of a thing aimed against 
another, includes falsehood in it. I 
tell a scandalous tale of you; that is, 
{ tell falsely that you are guilty of 
some fault, or that you have some 





ridiculous, or conlemplble, fouible. 
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the publication, and this I do, in the 
present case, by declaring the publi- 
cation, of which the defendant stands 
charged, to be a most scandalous, 
malicious, atrocious libel, uttered with 
the most diabolical intention, and 
directly and inevitably tending to 
produce universal ruin, massacre, rape, 
and atheism, and non-payment of 
dividends at the Bank. Sincerely and 
apon my conscience (putting his hand 
Yo his heart) viewing the libel in 
this light myself, I cannot believe that 
any man, who has a due regard for 
the safety of his own svul and for that 
ef the funds, can view it in any other 
Jight; and, therefore, Gentlemen, I, 
in full confidence of your exercising 
that cool and impartial eb, eat of 
which I myself have humbly but con- 
scientiously eadeavoured to give you 
a specimen, leave the decision of the 
case wholly to you. 

We, of the Jury, should then turn 
about and begin to gather opinions. 
We de notagree. We wish te retire. 
SERPENT and Lorp TyGer look 
angry. The base crew of Barristers 
vie with each other to catch Lord 
Tyger’s eye, that he may see that they 
look angry with the Jury too. Ser- 
PENT whispers VIPER, the Solicitor: 
‘What! Is there a Jacobin amongst 
“them ?” Viper answers: “ We took 
“* great paius in selecting them”. 

We are now got into our room, 
safely locked up, and I find we are as 
follows : Two Fundholders, two stock- 
brokers, andeight tradesmenand others, 
of which ] am one. The four former are 


for guilty, atonce, Four of the latter 


and Iam for noé guilty. Our fore. 
man, who is a Fundholder, is also , 
considerablespokesman; and he speaks 
thus : 

FUNDHOLDER. I am for guilty; 
for, as my Lord said, if these here 
scribbling fellows be not put down, 
we shall all be ruined. What was 
Lord Castlereagh’s seat selling to 
Bull? What business had he with it? 
What liad he to do with-bribery and 
éorruption ? This I know, that bribery 
and corruption have been going on 
ever since I was an apprentice at 
Wapping to a chimney sweep, and 
that I have got a coach and pair. So 
that I do’nt think, that bribery and 
corruption do us any harm. What say 
you, Mr. OMNIUM? 

OmNiuM. I thinks as you thinks, 
Mr. Div1DEND, aud I have just been 
saying so to Mr. ScRipP. For, as one 
may say, all must be at sixes and 
sevens if these here writer fellers goes 
on at this rate turnen the brains of the 
lower orders, who, as my wile says, 
will murder us ali in our beds if they 
ant put down: and, so says she to me, 
this mawning, a3 she was tying on my 
cravat, ‘‘ be sure you find that there 
“feller guilty, or never look me in 
“ the face agen ; for, them there lower 
“ orders will come and take all we have, 
“and murder us and ravish us”. And 
so my Lord said; didn’t he? My wile 
would make a very good judge herself. 
Cogpetr. But, gentlemen, we ale 
on our vaths.. We have sworn, that 
we will decide according to the ¢vi- 
dence. What Have we jo do with avy 
thing but our oaths and the evidence ! 
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very pretty alk, We know that we 
are sworn as matter of form. But, 
my Lord told us what the ‘thing was, 
land it is our duty as good subjects, 
as loyal men, and good fathers and 
husbands, to find guilty. 

CoppetT. But, consider, Mr. 
DivipDEND, There is a very heavy 
punishment to follow our verdict. 
Bullhas his family and feelings as 
wellas we; and, let it be borne in 
mind, that, though it is not our office 
to pass sentence upon him, we shall, 
in fact, if we find him guilty, be his 
real punishers, 

DivIDEND. Punish! Aye, aud 
he ought to be punished, What 


would become of the nation if the 


funds were to be blown up by these 
fliows. D— me, I would imprison 
and even bang all the writers in the 
world rather than endanger the funds. 


'No,no! We must support govern- 


ment, or government caunot support us. 
Coppstr. Well, Sir, before we 
come to a decision, let us examine the 


case ; and let us examine, teo, our own 


consciences. The Judge, indeed, de- 
clared upon Ais conscience, he thought 
Mr. Bull guilty. Bat, the Judge is 
not to answer for us, either in this 
world, or in the world to come, Let 
us, therefore, examine for ourselves. 
itis not # question about the funds, 
or about support of government, that 
we have to decide.. We have taken 
an oath; and, for my part, I am re- 


| solved to act according to that oath. 


Weare sworn well and truly to try 
the issue, joincd between the King 
and Joha Bull, and to give a true 
verdict, according to the evidence. 1 
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ido not do this, I am an infamous 
villain; and an infamous villain I am 
resolved not to be, 

The former part of my oath | have 
fulfilled, I have tried, well and truly, 
as far as the Judge would suffer me; 
and I have now to give a true verdict, 
according to the evidence. 

The publication of Mr. Bull was 
this: ‘‘ Lord Castlereagh sold a seat, 
‘“‘ inthe House of Commons, to Quintin 
© Dick.” This is alledged to bea 
scandalous and malicious and evil- 
designed publication; and, if we find 
it proved ta be such, we must, with 
whatever consequences attending our 
verdict, fod Mr. Bull guilty. But, if 
all this be not proved to us, and espe- 
cially if no part of it be proved to us, 
we cannot, without iafamy on our- 
selves, find the defendant guilty. 

New, whit evidence have we had ? 
Only that Bull published the- article. 
Not a word to show that it is a scandal 
on Castlereagh; nota word to show 
that it proceeded from malice; not a 
word to show that it was published 
with an evil-design. Aijl these, the 
Attorney General told us, we were to 
gather from the thing itself. We were 
to resort to internal evidence. Let us, 
then, see how the matter stands, 
~ First, as to the publication being 
scandalous. What does this word 
mean here? Scandalous, used in the 
active sense; that is to say, when we 
are speaking of a thing aimed against 
another, \inciudes falsehood in it. I 
tell a scandalous tale of you; that is, 
[ tell falsely that you are guilty of 
some fault, or that you have some 
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A writing may be scandalous in itself 
without being false. Though true, it 
may be, from its manner, calculated 
to give public offence. To offend the 
ear of common modesty ; but, this is 
not what is imputed to Mr. Bull, Mr. 
Bull is accused of publishing scandal 
on Lord Castlereagh ; he is’ accused 
of scandaling him; and to scandal 
means, ‘to charge falsely with faults.” 
This is the interpretation of Johnson’s 
Dictionary. Then to scandalize is, fo 
defame ; aud, to defame is, to censure 
falsely. So that, when any of these 
words, to scandal, to scandalize, scand- 
alous, scandalouslu, appiy to an act 
done against another, they always 
clearly mean, that falschood is in- 
cluded in the means of attack. When 
the words are used in a sense which 
confines them to the actor, or aci 
itself, it is not precisely the same. 
Lord Cuastlereagh’s selling the seat 
was, indeed, scandalous ; but, can it, 
then, be scandalous to say that ke did 
it. 
in itself, be scandalized ? 


Can an act, which is scandalous 
Can we 
scandal scandal? Can we scandalize 
scandalous acts? The question, theg, 
as to this first point is, ws the asser- 
tion true, or was it false? Did Castle- 
Did 


Bull accuse him falsely, or truly, with: 


reagh sell a seat, or did he not? 


this scandalous offence against the 
nation? The complainant was not 
bound to show, that the assertion was 
false; because, no man is bound to 
prove a negative. In such cases, itis 
for the defendant to prove the truth 
of his publication ; and this Mr. Bul! 


offered to do; but, he was not per- 
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us, that the law did not permit it: 
but, upon being asked what law. his 
Tygership did not choose to tell ys. 
Now, my friends, there is no act of 
parliament that forbids it; and, the 
Common Law knows nothing of ¢7. 
There is Star-Chamber 


Law, and no other ; that is to say, the 


minal libel. 


arrogant assertions of corrupt and 
Therefore, having 
no evidence to prove the falsehood, 


tyrannical Judges. 


that is to sav, the scandalousness of 
the publication, and having heard eri. 
dence tendered to prove the truth, can 
we, on our oaths, declare, that we 
believe the publication to be scandal- 
ous, that is to say, “accusing falsely 
‘wilh faults” ? 

The Second point of charge ; namely ; 
the malice, we have heard no evidence 
to substantiate. And yet, maliceisa 
thing which admits of positive proof. 
But, we are to infer it. And, from 
what? Why should Bull entertain 
malice against Castlereagh? It has not 
been shown that the parties ever came 
Must we believe, that 
Bull bore malice against him for the 


in contact. 


seke of the public ; for the sake of the 
suffering nation at large ? Is this what 
if it be, Mr. Bull deserves 
our highest praise, and not a verdict 


is meant ? 


of guilty. As Pape expresses if, it 
was “ the antipathy of good to bad.” 
It was the hatred of virtue against 
villainy. Would you call this guilt! 
Would you call this crime? Then 
you would punish a Saint for ‘hating 
the Devil, | 

Thirdiy, we come to the evil desig”, 
which, indeed, is only other words for 
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reasonably charge him with evil de- 
‘sign; but, why are we to suppose, 


he is attacking a great public offence ; 
| he is exposing an atrocieus crime; 
| and, on what ground are we to believe 


} part of the charge; for, a publication 


libel in itself considered. Suppose, 


_ let slip out the types, composing the 


find him guilty of the evil design? 
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prove the evil design ; and whence are 
we to infer it? If we heard a man 


applauding the selling of a seat in 
parliament ; then, indeed, we might 


why are we to infer,, evil design in 
him, who merely exposes, or who re- 
probates, such an act? Such a man 


is making an attack upon wickedness ; 


such men to be actuated by evil de- 
sign? How can he hope to produce 
evil by holding evil up to publicscorn? 
And yet, the design makes a main 


may be false, and completely false, 
and yet completely innecent ; for, a 
publisher, through some mistake 
against which no human foresight can 
guard, may insert a gross and wicked 


for instance, Mr. Bull’s printer, having 


word Castlereagh, had put in the name 
of some other man. Suppose Mr. Bul! 
prosecuted for the offence, would you 


And yet, this you nfust do, or find 
him not guilty altogether. - To expose 
so atrocious an act as that of selling a 
seat in parliament is as presumptively 
virtuous as the censuring of any vice 
whatever. It seems, indeed, utterly 
impossible to impute to it an_ evil 
design. It seems impossible to sug | 
fest, or suppose, an evil design; and 
yet, in the absence of all evidence, 
whether positive or eircumstantial, 
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and give your verdict accordingly ? 
And, would yon call this a verdict 
according to evidence ; and would you 
sleep quictly after this? 

Scrip, But, though this is all true, 
Mr. Cobbett, you know what my 
Lord said about massacre and fire and 
ravishing our wives and our daughters. 
God forbid, that I’ should .be fore- 
sworn ; but, it is our duty to take care 
of our wives and clildren, you know ; 
and, we all remember the French 
Revolution ! 

CopretT. Mr. Scrip, bis Tyger- 
ship knew better. He knew very 
well, that our giving a just verdict 
would tend to produce no danger to 


atiy bedy but those who live on pub- 


large share, having three or four of 
his family fastened upon the public. 
But, pray, Mr. Serip, consult your 
own reason. Can you believe, for one 
moment, that the exposing of seat- 
selling will do you, or your family, 
harm? His Tygership teld us, that 
it tended to overset the goverument of 
the country, Just.as if the govern- 
ment was founded ou seat-selling. 
Just as if all order, law, peace, pros- 
perity, and religion depended on the 
continuance of selling seats. The 
thing is too monstrous to he believed 
by any man in his seuses, and too 
audacious to be uttered by any one 
but his Tygership. The French Re- 
volution is the great bug-bear with such 
persons. But, they do net go far 
enough back. It is true that great 
horrors were witnessed in france. 
But, hew came the revolution to take 
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oppression, tyranny, were not exposed 
and checked in time. And they were 
not exposed and checked, only because 
men were not permitted freely to utter 
their complaints in speeches and wnit- 
ing. The oppressors, secure from 
exposure, proceeded in their acts of 
audacious tyranny and villainy, till 
the people were roused to open resis- 
tance; and then, when their turn 
came, they naturally inflicted ven- 
geance. And, precisely the same will 
it be iw this country, ualess the press 
be free to check the progress ef such 
men as Castlereagh, Sidmouth, Can- 
ning, Bragge and Jenkinson. What 
a thing to think even, and, move espe- 
cially what a thing to say; that your 
wives must be ravished, your houses 
fired, and your religion taken from 
you, anless Castlereagh be permitted, 
unexposed, to proceed in the selling 
of seats in Parliament! But, my good 
Mr. Scrip, what have we to do with 
considerations of this sort? 

Scrip, Why, my Lord said a great 
deal on the subject. 

CoppeTr. “My Lord!” Aye, 
my Lord talks a great deal about what 
he pleases, and about what suits the pur- 
poses of those who promote and fatten 
ihe family of “ my Lord”; but, we, we, 
Mr. Scrip must attend to our oaths. 
Weare not here to try what we oan 
do to serve ourselves, or even preserve 
ourselves. We are come here, on our 
oaths, to try an issue, joined between 
our Sovereign Lord the King and John 
Bull. That is our business, that is 
our duty, that is onr bounden daty ; 


and, if we, taking our own interests 


we ure twelve of the most infamoy: 
wretches thatever disgraced the nane 
and form of man. 

DiviDEND. But, they say, “ self. 
“ preservation is the first law of na. 
“ture”. And, are we not to take care 
of ourselves? If the funds were over- 
set, I should be a beggar, and hun- 
dreds of respectable families would be 
in the same state; and, what signifies 
a handful’ of publishers and wnters, 
compared to all us? My Lord was 
right; and Iam for guilty; guilty, 
Besides, is not there our religion? Did 
not my Lord say, that these fellows 
would destrov our religion ; that they 
would take from us the “ blessed con- 
“forts of religion”. No churches, 
and no chapels of ease, if these fellows 
could have their way. All the prayers 
and collects; all gone. “I should have 
my Bible and Prayer- Book taken from 
me. Nothing to read of a Sunday. 
The rascals!’ I would send them all 
to jail, and to the gallows into the 
bargain. ! 

Coppetr. But, Mr. Divipens, 
you seema!l this while, wholly to for- 
get our oaths. | 

DiviDEND- Oaths! My ——~— 
ana bandbox ! What are oaths! Ge 
to the custom-house, if you have @ 
mind to know what oaths are. Itisa 
mere matter of form; no more, Mr. 
OmvtuM. Gentlemen regard it i 
that hight. 
ALL. O, fie! Mr. Divipenn! 
Yes, yes; we must mind our oaths, 
too, Mr. Divipenp. 
Conserr. But, Sir, I thought you 
were alarmed lest we should shake the 
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2 
dict of not guilty. Itis not for me 
to inquire what are the uses of thal 
sort of religion, which you can retain 
by the means of false swearing ; but, 


Sas to the issue which we are to decide 


upon, I venture to say, that tha! must 
be a very bad religion, which requires 
an acquiescence in seat-selling to up- 
hold it. In seat-selling are necessarily 
included bribery aud corruption, and 
when, as in the case stated by Mi: 
Bull, the act is committed by a Mem- 
ber of Parliament and a Privy Coun- 
cillor, it includes a double breach of, 
oaths, and high treason, at Common 
Law, against king and people. What 
amonstrous thing, then, is it to say, 
that religiom is endangered by the ex- 
posure of villainy of any sort; and, 
more especially by the exposure of 
bribery, corruption, false-sweating and 
real treason! Whata religion must 
that be, which can stand in need of 
means so detestable to sustain it? 
What a religion must that be, which, 
for its supports, can stand in need of 
acts, which every virtuous mind hold. 
in abhorrence ? What a religion must 
that be, the priests of which are 
amongst the most bifter in the perse- 
culion of those who expose and cen 

sure such acts ? A 

DivIDEND. Come, Sir! None of 
your abuse of the Church. 1 wo’nt 
hear the Church abused. I'll stick to 
my Church as long as I live. Don’t 
abuse the Church! 

Omxium. No: pray, Mr. Cob- 
bett, don’t abuse the Chureh. Mrs. 
OMNIvM is very fond of her Church. 
Goes twice! Goes twice, every Sun- 
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evenings to hear Mr. CantTumM. Mr. 
Cantum’s a fine man; a fine young 
man, Mr. Cobbett; so evangelical, as 
Mrs. OMNIUM Calls it. Alwavs comes 
home to supper with her. Has got a 
hand as white as a boiled chicken. 
Come, now, do yield a bit, and let us 
find this here feller guilty, or I shan’t 
dare to look her in the face. Mr. 
Cantum said I must find the feller 
guilty, for thatif I didn’t the Church 
and State would be overturved and 
that the Reformers would make us all 
deists and atheists and anabaptisers. 

CopBErT. I assure you, Mr. Om- 
NIUM, thatthese alarms are all ground- 
less. But,-f.am surprized, that Mr. 
Cantum, that a gentleman so very 
evangelical, should have forgotten your 
conscience upon this occasion. Seeing 
that he knew you to be coming to 
serve on this special Jury, and that 
he thought it proper to speak to you 
as to your verdict, IT wonder he omit- 
ted to advise you to consult your con- 
science a little. 

Omnium. Oh! He's a great man 
for conscience. Always preaching 
about conscience. But, you know, 
my Lord declared upon his conscience 
that the feller was guilty ; and, surely, 
if his conscience found him guilty eurs 
may. 

CoppeTt. A very dangerous con- 
eluston Mr. OmntUM. My Lord’s 
conscience is made of very tough and 
stretching materials, Mr. OMNIUM. 
It bas undergone a great deal of wear 
and tear; and appeers capable of a 
great deal more. Whereas, speaking 
for myself, I am afraid to put mine to 
so severe a trial as that of a verdict of 
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To THE BOROUGHMONGERS. 


niliy upon thiseccasion. I am afraid 
itd sould not sleep after sending, 
un innocent man-to rot in jail for hav- 
ing performed what my conscience 
tells me is a meiitorious act: and Ido! 
not tike to lay awake in the night. 

DivipEND. What do you mean 
by retting ‘n jail? Libellers don’t. die 
in jail very often. And did net. my 
Lord very humanely say, that the 
Court would pay attention to Ball's 
silidavil, when he was brought ap for 
judgm at? ‘ 

Coupetr. To be sure, Daniel 
came alive out of the Lion’s den; but, 
it wes « very villainous act to toss him 
in; and, asto the meray ef my Lord 
Tyger and his associates, God forbid, 
that I sheuld expose any living thing 
to its efiects. In short, gentlemen, 
my mind is fixed, {am under a_.so-, 
lemn oath to decide according to the 
evidence. The charge is, that this 
publication is seancatous, malicious 
wid evilin design. Nota particle of 
‘vidence, oral, written, postive, pre- 
sumplive, or internal, appears in sup. 
port of any part of the charge, while 
the defendant bas tendered evidence, 
oral and positive, that the publication ts 
true, and, therefore, not scandalous, UH, 
under such circumstances, we find our 
fellow subject guilty, and deliver him 
over to be puntshed ai the diseretion 
of any body, we are twelve perjured 
men; we are guilly of as great an of 
fenee us Men can commit against our 
neighbour, and our country. We are 
guilty of cool and deliberate tnjustice 
and croeliy; we are guilty of coward- 
we and perfidy. Our crime is, at 
wace, all that ts heinous and al! that is 
mean. We shali be the scorn of all 
good men, and drag out our fives in 
connnual drewd of the arrival of that 
Reform, which may consigu our worth- 
less carcasses to that sane prison, to 
which we new send our innocent 
neighbour. 

Abb, except Dividend. Not guilty! 
Not guilty ! 

Divi DEND. I shan't stand ‘out 

agaist vou ull—But (aside?) Vik go 
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take care that Cobbett shall never }, 
upon a Special Jury again. 

Here we come, then, into Cour 
where all are sitting im silent expecta. 
lion. We enter-the box. ‘Sir Samuel 
Serpent opeus his eyes in full stare tpoy 
us. The crowd of sycophants at hjs 
back stare too, as it were to learn ty 
look impudent. Lord Tyger gives , 
look full of ‘well-disguised anxiety, 
“ What say you, Gentlemen. of the 
“ Jury,” says the Clerk, “ is the defen. 
“dant guilty, or mot guilty.” Our 
foreman answers: “ Not guilty.” 
Tyger turns his bead gently away, 
with affected calm indifference. Ser. 
pent looks round to Viper with a sort 
of grin that Satau might envy. The 
cubs at his back place their heads ix 
pairs aud griu too. Poor Bull gives 
us a look worth more to me tha 
Tyger’s title and Serpent’s pelf. 


Wo. COBBETT. 





To 


THE BOROUGHMOMGERS.* 

North Hampstead, Long Island, 

7, Nov. 1818, 
BOROUGHMONGERS, 

Recommending to your perusil 
what Ihave just been writing to one 
of your slaves, I assure you, that the 
last subject which I have spoken on 
to poor Jack, is frequeutly discussed 
by us Englishmen on this side of the 
water. I have heard, from many 
persons, the observation, that you will 
do something to defeat such a project, 
or, at least, to prevent it from beiwg 
fatal to you. But, I have never been 
able to draw from any one, what yo# 
would do. What you would be able 
to do. 

Your Saviags Bank trick is worthy 
of a bankrupt attorney, who has been 
clerk of a vestry. It is grasping 
the pennies in thé poor’s box. This 


a, 


* This Letter should be read in congectis! 
with the “ Letter to Jack Harrow, wh 
was published in the’ last Reg 


ister, aud to 
which this Letter was attached by,the Author 
but the publication of it was deferred 
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. your greafaese is it! Come to this 
tjast! Ouly let « graving tool be 
el] set to work, and, Inoaew days, 





ve may Write your epitaph. 

You have euly one Way of avoiding 
he destruction of your paper-money ; 
nud that ts to destroy it: yourselves ; 
mid, to do this, without tastant de- 
siruction to yourselves, you must cease 
0 pay interest on the Debt, and must 
ower the expences of the government 
hoore than One-half. It will not do to 
lessen the quantity, of the paper, as 
those venerable etatesmea, Lord Gren 
ville and Mr. Tierney proposed. 
That will only plunge you back again 
Sito the distresses of 1817, when we 

made you draw your naked knife. 

That will only give us another chance 

Without giving you any atall, That 

will only make you talk again about 
digging holes one day, a®! filling them 

up the next; and about feeding the 
Fpeople on grass and the 
trees. 

Begin, Tpray you, to correct your 
way of speaking. You falk of your 
property ; of your estates: you have 
pho estates. You have no property. 

Every inch of land, which you cul! 
yours, is pawned for more than it is 
fworth. The whole of the rental of 
the kingdom is uot equal to the 
interest of the Debt, which you owe. 4 
And, have you the audacity to suppose, 
that we shall Suffer our labour to be 
taxed to pay interest for you, who have 
borrowed the whole of the money, 
without any consent of ours, and have 
employed it to do us injurv? We 
shall make you answerable for the 
injuries that all men bave sustained 
at your hands, whether in their per- 

sons or their property; and, the re. 
mainder will go to satisfy those whom 
you have cheated in to loaus to you, 

The labour of every man stands 
pawued by you. The labour of the 
child unborp is pawned, And, do 
you imagine, that you will be able to 
enforce the surrender ? 

Looking back- a little, jand. com~ 
pating the state of your affa rs of only 
(Wo years ago, With the present stote 
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of them, one would. think, that you 
must be a little alarmed. You 
wight ‘then have ground for hope ; 
you can Bow have nove, Youare tied 
tothe stake of paper-mouey. Lord 
Grenville may talk bis solemn non- 
sense, as long as he pleuses; but, how 
is the Bank fo pay in gold and silve? ? 
tie says, that he predicted, in 1811, 
what would come to pass, unless the 
Bank were compelled to pay. Aye, 
to be sure; he predicted, thatyaf it 
did net pay, 1 would not pay. ° Phat 
was all he predicted. He predicted, 
he says, that great calamities would 
come upon the coustry from the non- 
payment. Itis pity he did not thiok 
af this, tl 2812, especially as he was 
one of the great authors of the origimal 
measure of protecting the Bank. » My 
” 
avery different stamp. I said, that 
the Bauk veither would nor could pay. 
{ said, that it would plange the 


it atlemped to do it, without a great re- 
duction of the interest of the Debt. 
This had sense in-it, and the event 
has proved iis correctness, 

Bul, what does this weuk-headed, 
his biunt-witted Lord ; what a God's 
uame, does he mean? He woulkf 
make a Parson swear! Does he mean 
lo say, that it is possible to collect 
taxes, in real money, to pay tile 
interest of the Debt mfull 2? It be do 
mean this, | pronounce him’mad; and, 
if he do not mean this why does le 
keep ou harping against the present 
system? There can be no meSuinre 
between the present system and a 
paying in gold and silver. Is there 
uvidea swimming aboutin his head, 
that the Bank might, some how or 
other, contrive to pay in gold so far 
as to make the thing a dittle better ¢ 
Chis seems to be his notion. But, 
does not he perceive, that, before the 
act can be repealed, the whole guantity 
of the circulating medium must fhe 
-rreatly reduced? Yes, he does. per- 
teive this. He says so. And does 
he, then, mean, that ihe uation. would 
be able to p2y the interest of the Debt 
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